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Such a faith, however admirable, in divine inspiration
might prove incompatible with strict obedience to orders.
Not that Gordon's official masters were exacting. Indeed,
they relied almost touchingly upon his judgment; but
that judgment was itself sadly impaired by his fatalism,
by a religious tendency to resign himself happily to the
decrees of Providence. He had rejoiced in it for years,
m writing that "it is a delightful thing to be a fatalist."
His passive creed was stated in a vivid parable :
m           " We are pianos, events play on us. Gladstone is no
more important in the events of life than we are ; the
importance is, how he acts when played on. So is it
with the bedridden woman ; the angels and powers
watch her and Gladstone alike; both are equally
interesting; that broken cup is the same as the Irish
troubles."
Gordon had been sent to Khartoum in order to wind up
the Egyptian occupation and effect a prompt withdrawal.
But with such mental habits it was a little doubtful how
far he could bring himself to interfere with the course of
events or, if he did, what action he proposed to take. It
was impossible to tell from his innumerable telegrams. Did
they mean what they said ? Plainly some of them did not,
since their successors contradicted them with distressing
frequency. And, worst of all, it was by no means certain
that he would do as he was told.
On the way up to Khartoum he was tolerably clear that
m " all will be settled in six months." But as he settled into
the big palace by the river, doubts began to grow on him.
True, The Times correspondent was quite positive that
127 " the holding of Khartoum is bosh." But Gordon was not
so sure. His busy mind was haunted by a nightmare
m vision of the Mahdi in odious triumph and the decline
of British prestige throughout the East. Besides, there
were his people in Khartoum to be provided for ; it was